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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 
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1. [At the time of pralaya or cosmic 
dissolution] the Lord, who is the great Seer 
(Tsi), great Sacrificer (hota) and Father of 
all ( pita ), destroyed all the worlds in a 
great cosmic sacrifice, and remained 
( nyasidat ) alone. 1 Then desiring (as is a) 
to enjoy creation 2 he again [projected the 
universe and ] entered ( avivesa ) into all 
beings, 3 veiling his real original nature 
( prat hamacc had ) . 

Rg-Vcda 10.81.1 

2. What was the place [ where He 
worked ] ? What was the primal material 
( arambhanam )? How was it done ? How 
did the all-seeing (visvQcaksdh) creator of 
the universe (visvakarman) created the earth 
and revealed the heaven (dydm aurnot) by 
his glory ( mahina )? 4 

Rg-Veda 10.81.2 



* Given here is an important mystical hymn on Visvakarman. Though in the Puranas 
he is regarded as the architect of the gods, in the Vedas Visvakarman stands for Viraj, 
the Supreme Spirit identified with the gross universe. All individual gross bodies ( visva ) 
are parts of the Viraj. According to Sayana, Visvakarman stands for Paramesvara, the 
Supreme Lord. He has given a spiritual interpretation (something unusual for him) to 
this hymn which proves its importance. Our translation follows his interpretation. 

l- Here Sayana quotes Chandogya Upanisad (6.2.1) SfRflcT 1 

2. Dravinam icchamanah literally means ‘desiring wealth’. 

3. Sayana quotes Taittiriya Upanisad (2.6.1) here : «T|p ^TT srsn^tf^T . . . 

rjsrrPreRf I 

4. After speaking of God as the efficient cause ( nimitta karana) in the first stanza, here 
He is spoken of as the material cause (upadana karana) in the second stanza. In this 
world a potter must have his shop, his clay, his wheel— so what site, material and imple- 
ments had Isvara ? SSyana says the questions really mean a negative answer. The Lord 
needs nothing external for creation ; it ail a projection of consciousness. 
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This month’s editorial briefly discusses 
the spiritual path in a general way. 

In the second instalment of the science 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE LIGHT OF 

Vedanta and yoga Swami Ranganath- 
anandaji shows that spiritual life is an inward 
penetration into deeper levels of conscious- 
ness. ‘When the psycho-physical energy of 
man is directed by enlightened intelligence 
or enlightened reason, something wonderful 
happens : every step of his life’s journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quan- 
tity and quality of life energy’, observes the 
author. To know how this happens you 
should read the article. 

When we take delight in the Truth of the 
spirit, the highest Truth that transcends the 
laws of nature, we will be liberated from 
earthly desires and will enter eternal beati- 
tude—this theme, proclaimed by all religions, 
is expounded with great lucidity by Dr. 



Leta Jane Lewis in the truth that frees. 
The author who is familiar to our readers 
is Professor of Foreign Languages in the 
School of Humanities, California University, 
Fresno. 

In Helen keller, the mystic the reader 
will get a glimpse of the spiritual side of that 
blind and deaf genius. Its author Dr. Vic- 
toria Hugo, who holds a doctorate in music, 
was for more than twenty-five years closely 
associated with Helen Keller in working for 
handicapped children. 

Dr. Sushanta Sen, Reader in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion, Visva- 
Bharati University, concludes his Birming- 
ham University lecture is buddhism a 

RADICAL DEPARTURE FROM UPANISADIC 

Hinduism with a discussion on the points 
of similarity between Buddhism and ancient 
Hinduism and the uniqueness of the way 
shown by Buddha. 



SPIRITUAL QUEST— PRACTICE 

(EDITORIAL) 



One*s own path 

If you stood on the bank of a river or a 
lake early in a winter morning, you would 
behold the crimson orb of the sun emerging 
out of the horizon striking a golden path 
across the waters right up to your feet. It 
would then appear as if there now existed a 
luminous path connecting you to the sun by 
which you could travel to a world of dazzl- 
ing brilliance. Something similar actually 
happens when the sun of knowledge rises on 
the shores of the lake of consciousness with- 
in you. When spiritual awakening takes 
place, you see the luminous path of the Self 
across your consciousness which, unlike the 



illusory path of the sun outside, is tne real 
path leading to the eternal Divine. 

Everyone has his own true spiritual path 
m the depths of his consciousness. But in 
the darkness of ignorance most people do 
not recognize it, and instead search for it 
outside in books and external practices. The 
different techniques and yogas described in 
books are only classifications. They are only 
labels, signposts,, and one should not mis- 
take them for the real path. The real path 
is within and has to be discovered first. 
Hence Swami Vivekananda says, ‘No man 
is born to any religion ; he has a religion in 
his own soul. . . . Each life has a current 
running through it, and this current will 
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eventually take it to God.’ 1 In another 
place he says, ‘There are infinite ways of 
practising yoga.’ 2 

When we say that everyman has his own 
path what we mean is everyman has his own 
yoga. The inner path is not like the inert 
macadamized roads in the physical world. 
The true spiritual path is a yoga, a living, 
dynamic process of transformation of con- 
sciousness. Everyman’s nature is unique, 
and so everyman’s yoga is unique. It is 
something to be sought within himself 
through inner struggle and experience. When 
you try to follow somebody else’s path by 
imitating his way of life, you miss your own 
path. Says Swami Vivekananda : ‘Each one 
has a special nature peculiar to himself which 
he must follow and through which he will 
find his way to freedom . . . you should never 
try to follow another’s path, for that is his 
way, not yours. When that path is found, 
you have nothing to do but fold your arms 
and the tide will carry you to freedom. 
Therefore when you find it never swerve 
from it. Your way is the best for you, but 
that is no sign that it is the best for others.’ 3 

In ancient India during the Vedic period 
everyone was taught to find out his own 
path within him. There was no indoctrina- 
tion to follow any sect. Each boy was given 
the Gayatrl, a simple prayer for the awaken- 
ing of the dhi or buddhi, the power of 
intuition lying dormant in the soul. When 
through the intensity of this prayer the 
power of intuition awakened, it revealed to 
him his own path, his own yoga, in the 
depths of his consciousness. 

The two dharmas 

Unlike some other religions, Hinduism 
places before mankind two modes of life. 
One is known as pravrtti-dhar ma which aims 
at worldly enjoyment ( bhoga ) and material 

1* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1978), vol. 6, p. 82. 

2. ibid , p. 107. 

3. ibid , p. 99. 



prosperity (abhyudaya) . The other is 
nivrtti-dharma which aims at the highest 
good ( nihsreyasa ) which is liberation 
( moksa ) attained through renunciation 
(tyaga). Hindu law-givers allow freedom 
to people to choose either of these ways of 
life, but point out the superiority of the 
latter. Says Manu, ‘Pravrtti is natural to 
human beings, but nivrtti produces great 
results.’ 4 

The popular notion that pravrtti means 
doing work and nivrtti means not doing 
work is not correct. Work is of two types : 
bhogdtmaka-karma or work with attachment 
and tyagatmaka- karma or work with de- 
tachment. The former belongs to pravrtti, 
and the latter, to nivrtti . The life of nivrtti 
is not meant only for the monks. It is also 
meant for those who want to realize God 
but who cannot formally renounce worldly 
ties and obligations. The chief aim of 
nivrtti-dharma is to give up the desire for 
enjoyment and convert all life activities into 
a means of liberation. All spiritual disci- 
plines like meditation, japa, self-analysis, etc. 
done with this aim belongs to nivrtti- 
dharma. So also does niskama-karma or 
work performed without any selfish desire. 
All those who seek liberation are followers 
of nivrtti-dharma, whether they are monks 
or householders, whether they lead an active 
life or contemplative life. 

All those who seek worldly enjoyment 
belong to the realm of pravrtti even if they 
have faith in God and practise prayer and 
worship. Meditation done for the sake of 
relaxation or physical health, yoga practised 
with a view to acquiring psychic powers, 
service rendered with the idea of getting 
name and fame— all these belong to pravrtti. 

Thus the difference between pravrtti and 
nivrtti is a question of the aim or ideal 
sought. Before attempting to practise medi- 

Manu Smrti 5.56. 
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tation and other spiritual disciplines an 
aspirant must make a final choice between 
these two ideals; he cannot have both. 
Here we are interested only in nivrtti - 
dharma which is what spiritual life really 
means. 

The two mar gas or highways 

Depending upon the nature of the soul’s 
orientation to Reality, the nivrtti mode of 
life has been divided into two margas or 
highways : jhana-marga or the way of 
knowledge, and bhaktUmarga or the way of 
devotion. The Mimamsakas once tried to 
establish the performance of Vedic rituals 
as a third independent way known as 
karma-mar ga. The earlier belief was that 
the purpose of Vedic rituals was the attain- 
ment of heavenly enjoyments, and therefore 
this path belonged to the realm of pravrtti, 
and was not a spiritual path. However, 
later Mimamsakas like Kumarila and 
Prabhakara tried to establish the possibility 
of attaining liberation through the mere per- 
formance of Vedic rituals. They held that 
neither knowledge nor God’s grace could 
destroy the seeds of past karma which had 
to fructify someday or other. Their basic be- 
lief was formulated in a well-known dictum: 
na-abhuktam kfiyate karma, ‘The effects of 
Karma get exhausted only through enjoy- 
ment.’ Parthasarathi MiSra in his commen- 
tary on Kumarila’s Slokavdrtika says, ‘Had 
bondage been due to Karma, it could have 
been removed with the cessation of Karma. 
But as bondage is due not to the actual per- 
formance of Karma, but only to the fitness 
for Karma (produced by the latent seeds of 
Karma) it cannot be removed with knowl- 
edge, because although the actual perform- 
ance ceases, the fitness remains even after 
jnana is attained .’ 5 Unless and until all the 

fasti'} 
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Nyayaratriakara on Slokavdrtika, 101. 



seeds of past Karma were worked out, 
liberation would not be attained. Till then 
all that one should do was to perform Vedic 
rituals with complete detachment. The 
great teachers of Vedanta from Samkara 
onwards relentlessly fought this doctrine for 
centuries until it vanished from India . 0 

So then, there are only two main margas 
to liberation : jhana-marga and bhakti- 
marga. All spiritual disciplines fall under 
either of these two. These two ways are 
based on certain fundamental differences 
in the soul’s orientation to Reality. A 
spiritual aspirant must have a clear under- 
standing of these differences and must 
choose that path which is in accord with 
his temperament. 

One significant difference between these 
two paths is that in the path of Jnana the 
ultimate Reality is regarded as imper- 
sonal, whereas in the path of Bhakti it is 
regarded as personal with or without a hu- 
man form. Another difference is that the 
path of Jnana is subject-oriented ; it is 
essentially an enquiry into the true nature 
of the subject, the Self. The path of Bhakti, 
on the other hand, is object-oriented ; it is 
an attempt to realize the nature of God as 
the highest object. Thirdly, in the path of 
Bhakti the main effort is to establish a lov- 
ing relationship with God. This relationship 
between the soul and God is a direct person- 
to-Person encounter, which the famous 
Jewish mystic philosopher Martin Buber 
characterized as I-Thou relationship. On 

6 - When it is said that Swami Vivckananda 
has taught Karma as an independent means to 
liberation, it should be noted that what Swamiji 
has taught has nothing to do with the Mlmamsaka 
doctrine of Karma. Like all other great Vedantic 
teachers he too believed that the effects of Karma 
could be destroyed through knowledge. The 
Karma Yoga that he taught is a Vedantic dis- 
cipline. But unlike most other teachers of 
Vedanta, Swamiji believed that Vedantic Karma 
Yoga is in itself a direct path to liberation and 
that knowledge and work are not antagonistic to 
each other. 
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the contrary, in the path of knowledge the 
relation between the soul and the ultimate 
Reality is more correctly described as T- 
That’, as the four mahavakyas indicate. And 
even this relation is illusory, for what Jnana 
establishes is not a relationship but an 
awareness of the identity of one’s true 
nature. In the path of Bhakti the soul does 
not remain satisfied with mere knowledge, 
but wants to participate in God’s lila or 
sport. So I-Thou relationship is a form of 
participation rather than identity. A fourth 
difference between the two paths lies in the 
mode of realization followed. In the path 
of knowledge self -effort is alone, or chiefly, 
stressed. But in the path of devotion, divine 
grace is stressed far more than self-effort. 
In fact in this path, spiritual effort consists 
mainly in opening one’s mind and heart to 
Grace which brings about the needed trans- 
formation of consciousness. In other words, 
human yoga is nothing but an attunement 
to Divine Yoga. 

Yet another difference lies in the method 
of approach. The path of knowledge is 
essentially that of negation, while the path 
of Bhakti is that of affirmation. Says Swami 
Saradananda, ‘Generally speaking, the afore- 
said effort in search of the Reality beyond 
the universe has taken its course along two 
main channels. One is what has been called 
in the Sastras neti, neti “not this, not this” 
or the path of knowledge ; and the other 
iti, iti “this, this” or the path of devotion .’ 7 
In the former path the ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is regarded as devoid of attri- 
butes. So the aspirant goes on negating 
the attributes experienced in empirical life 
until he attains identity with the attributeless 
Absolute. In Buddhism this negation pro- 
cess is carried to the extent of negating 
even an ultimate Reality. In the path of 
Bhakti the aspirant begins with meditation 

7 * Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 

1970), p. 88. 



on certain attributes of God which are with- 
in the field of ordinary experience. As he 
progresses, these attributes get more and 
more divinized until the light of the Deity 
shines through them all. It is a progressive 
affirmation, iti, iti , of the higher and higher 
attributes of God . 8 In Patanjali’s Yoga 
these two paths, known respectively as 
asamprajndta and samprajnata, alternate 
each other through a series of stages.'* 

The four yogas 

The two mdrgas described above only 
indicate the direction in which the goal lies. 
But to follow it one should adopt certain 
spiritual practices called yogas. In Vedan- 
tic usage the word ‘Yoga’ is derived from 
the root yujir-yoge meaning union. Explains 
Swami Vivekananda : 

The ultimate goal of all mankind, the aim and 
end of all religions, is but one — reunion with God, 
or what amounts to the same, with the divinity 
which is every man’s true nature. But while the 
aim is one, the method of attaining it may vary 
with the different temperaments oi men. Both the 

8 * How this iti , iti process culminates in the 
highest realization has been described with great 
clarity by Swami Saradananda in ibid , p. 90-91. 

9* In Christian mystical theology the two paths 
are known as via negativa or apophatism and via 
positiva or cataphatism respectively. Strictly 
speaking, the techniqne of negation can be applied 
only with regard to an attributeiess reality. But 
under the influence of Neo-Platonism, the via 
negativa or apophatic technique was developed in 
Christianity which believes in a personal God. 

It was introduced into Western thought in the 

6 

fifth century by Pseudo-Dionysius but was never 
fully integrated into it. The resulting ambiguity 
and contradiction are seen in the writings of some 
Western mystics including St. John of the Cross. 
In Eastern or Greek Christianity the apophatic 
method was developed by St. Gregory of Nyssa 
in the fourth century, by Simeon the New 
Theologian in the tenth century and by Gregory 
Palamas in the fourteenth century, and was 
better understood and expressed. The method of 
negation will be discussed in greater detail in a 
future editorial. 
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goal and the methods employed for reaching it 
are called Yoga, a word derived from the same 
Sanskrit root as the English ‘yoke* meaning to 
join’ — to join us to our reality, God. There are 
various such Yogas or methods of union, but the 
chief ones are : Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Raja 
Yoga and Jfiana Yoga. 

Every man must develop according to his 
nature . . . and the different forms of yoga that 
we teach are adapted to the different natures and 
temperaments of man. We classify them in the 
following way under four heads ; 

1. Karma Yoga — The manner in which man 
realizes his own divinity through work. 

2. Bhakti Yoga — The realization of divinity 
through devotion to, and love of, Personal God. 

3. Raja Yoga — The realization of divinity through 
control of mind. 

4. Jfiana Yoga — The realization of man’s own 
divinity through knowledge. 

These are all different roads leading :o the same 
centre, God. 1 ® 

The sole cause of human limitation, 
bondage and misery being the ego or the 
lower self, each Yoga may also be looked 
upon as a particular means of transcending 
it. In Karma Yoga this is done through 
self-sacrifice ; in Raja Yoga, through self- 
control ; in Bhakti Yoga, through self- 
surrender ; and in Jfiana Yoga, through self- 
analysis. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to state the views of traditional teachers on 
Yoga. In the first place, they accept only 
three Yogas— Jfiana, Bhakti and Karma 
Yogas— as valid means. Patafijali’s Yoga is 
regarded as outside the fold of Vedanta, 
though some of its basic principles have 
been integrated into Vedantic praxis. 
Secondly, in the traditional schools the three 
Yogas are practised in a particular sequence. 
In J ftana-Marga the aspirant first practises 
Karma Yoga for purification of mind ; then 
practises upasarn, which is a combination 
of meditation and Bhakti, for the sake of 
concentration of mind ; and finally takes to 
Jfiana Yoga. In Bhakti-Marga the aspirai 

10- Complete Works (1973), vol. 5, p. 292. 



first practises Karma Yoga for purification 
of mind ; then practises Jfiana Yoga, which 
is a combination of meditation and Jfiana, 
for the realization of his true self; and 
finally pursues Bhakti Yoga for the real- 
ization of God. Another point to note is 
that though the teachers accept the sequence 
of yogas, they regard only the final Yoga— 
Jfiana according to Samkara, Bhakti accord- 
ing to Ramanuja and others— as the direct 
means of liberation. In other words, they 
do not accept that the highest realization is 
attained by a synthesis (samuccaya) of the 
Yogas. The fourth point is that almost all 
the traditional teachers are unanimous in 
holding that Karma Yoga is not an inde- 
pendent or direct means of liberation. Lastly, 
it should be noted that each traditional 
school has its own conceptions regarding the 
different Yogas. For instance, Samkara’s 
conception of Bhakti Yoga is not the same 
as that of Ramanuja, nor is Ramanuja’s 
conception of Jfiana the same as that of 
Samkara. As a result, the views of tradi- 
tional schools have for centuries remained 
conflicting and antagonistic to one another. 

The meaning of the term ‘Yoga’ and the 
scope of the different Yogas underwent 
considerable expansion in the hands of the 
great seer of modern times, Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Swamiji introduced the following 
changes into the field of yoga. One, to the 
traditionally accepted set of three Yogas he 
added a fourth, the Raja Yoga, by combin- 
ing the systems of Tantra and Patafijala 
Yoga . 11 Two, he held that each Yoga is 

11. In the Tantras four kinds of Yoga are 
dealt with : Hatha Yoga, Mantra Yoga, Laya 

Yoga and Raja Yoga. Of these. Hatha Yoga is 
the lowest ; it is an attempt to control the subtle 
body, mainly by controlling the gross body, 
through seven methods. These are: sodhana or 
cleansing of the body (by the six processes called 
satkarma), drdhata or strength of body (by bodily 
postures called asanas), sthirata or firmness (by 
bodily positions called mudras), dhairya or steadi- 
ness of mind (by withdrawal of senses or 
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an independent and equally valid path to 
liberation. According to him even Karma 
Yoga can directly lead to the highest realiz- 
ation. Three, he at the same time thought 
that the best course to be followed by all 
aspirants was a synthesis ( samuccaya ) of 
the four Yogas. Four, Swamiji showed that 
the different Yogas are not mutually con- 
tradictory in so far as they led to the same 
goal. What were contradictory were the 
different views of the traditional teachers. 
By re-interpreting the meanings of Jnana, 
Bhakti and Karma he established their over- 
all harmony. Through his doctrines of 
samanvaya (harmony) and samuccaya 
(synthesis) of the Yoga Swamiji freed Yoga 
from the narrow limits of tradition and 
dogma. Lastly, he interpreted the Yogas 



pratyahara), laghava or lightness (by pranayama ), 
pratyakja or direct seeing (by the experience of 
various psychic powers) and nirliptatva or com- 
plete detachment. Mantra Yoga is an attempt to 
realize Sabda Brahman through the repetition of 
Mantras. It is also called Nada Yoga when con- 
centration is practised not on a Mantra, but on 
various other sounds. Laya Yoga is the main 
Yoga of the Tantras and deals with Kundalini, the 
six lotuses, ritualistic worship, etc. Here the aim 
is to unite Sakti with Siva by awakening the 
Kundalini through various Tantrik kriyas or dis- 
ciplines. Hence it is also called Knndalini Yoga. 
Raja Yoga is the highest, and the other three 
Yogas are regarded as only preparations for it. 
In Raja Yoga meditation is employed as the chief 
means, taking the help of reasoning and knowl- 
edge, and its goal is the attainment of non-dual 
Brahman. It is Tantrik Jnana Yoga. Seven types 
of meditation are taught in Raja Yoga : namapara 
(on name), rupapara (on form), vibhutipara (on 
divine glories), saktipqra (on Power), gunapara 
(on qualities like purity), bhdvapara (on devotion) 
and svarupapara (on Atman as pure conscious- 
ness). It should be noted here that Patanjali’s 
Yoga-sutra does not deal with kundalini and the 
awakening of the various cakras which are central 
to Raja Yoga. Moreover, in Patanjala Yoga the 
aim is the separation of the soul from Prakrti, 
whereas in Raja Yoga the aim is the merger of 
the soul in Brahman. There are other differences 
also between these two systems of Yoga. 



in the light of modem knowledge and 
adapted them to the needs of the modem 
man. Through the efforts of Swami Vivek- 
ananda Yoga has now become a universal 
spiritual discipline practicable in all walks 
of life and for all people, irrespective of 
their differences in culture, race or religion. 

Choosing one's own path 

The two Dharmas ( pravrtti and nivrtti), 
the two Margas (negation and affirmation) 
and the four Yogas together cover the entire 
gamut of praxis or sadhana in Vedanta. The 
methods of spiritual discipline followed in 
all other religions could be accommodated 
within this broad and flexible framework. 
However, as already stated, each person has 
his own spiritual path, and these de- 
scriptions are only meant to enable him to 
recognize and know more about his own 
true path. 

Each person has to discover his real path 
in the depths of his consciousness. This 
discovery comes in the form of a transform- 
ation of consciousness. So the funda- 
mental problem in spiritual life is how to 
transform one’s present state of conscious- 
ness. These days meditation has become very 
popular, and many people think that it is the 
only means of bringing about transform- 
ation of consciousness. It is not, however, 
widely known that true meditation or 
dhyana is a fairly advanced stage and calls 
for a higher degree of concentration than 
most people are capable of. Hence it is not 
uncommon to find people who have under- 
gone no appreciable degree of inner trans- 
formation even after practising japa and 
meditation for several years. About a 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna by name Ishan, 
who for a long time practised purascarana 
(methodical repetition) of the Gayatri, the 
Master once remarked, ‘I was noticing 
Ishan. Why, he hasn’t achieved anything! 
What can be the reason ? He practised the 
purascharana for five months. That would 
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have caused a revolution in any other 
person .’ 12 

There are several causes for failure in 
spiritual life. The most common of these 
is trying to follow an advanced spiritual 
technique like dhyana which is beyond one’s 
present capacity. A form of practice which 
is beyond our capacity becomes unreal to 
us. Clinging to an unreal practice will not 
bring about any real transformation in us. 
A spiritual technique can produce real 
changes in us only when it satisfies three 
conditions : simplicity, intensity, constancy. 

A spiritual technique becomes real to us 
only when it is within our capacity to prac- 
tise. For this it must be simple. Prayer, 
worship (external or internal), remembrance 
of the Lord, self-surrender to Him, singing 
His glories, self-analysis, self -enquiry, serv- 
ing people especially holy men— these are 
some of the simpler techniques which we 
can practise without much difficulty. We 
may choose any one of them according to 
our temperament. It should be pointed out 
here that, with the exception of a few sin- 
cere aspirants who are endowed with intense 
longing for God, Karma Yoga is an 
unavoidable preliminary spiritual discipline 

for the majority of spiritual aspirants. 

# 

Ancient Vedantic teachers insisted upon it as 
a means of purifying the mind, and this is 
still true in modern times. For many it is 
about the only discipline worth the name 
that they can practise. Even those who are 
capable of practising higher disciplines will 
find that Karma Yoga is a great help in 
purifying the mind, reducing egoism, win- 
ning God’s grace, keeping up one’s spiritual 
vigour and testing the extent of one’s spiri- 
tual progress. 

No spiritual discipline will produce any 
significant change unless it is practised with 
intensity. Intensity will come only when 
your total life is involved in it. When you 



12 * M. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Mad- 
ras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 583. 



have found a simple technique which is best 
suited to your nature, your whole personal- 
ity will respond to it. Such problems as 
lack of concentration, lack of enthusiasm, 
etc. will not then trouble you. 

Spiritual practice to become effective must 
be kept up continually. When you have 
found the right technique, you will find that 
at least a part of your mind is constantly 
working at it. You will then be able to 
pursue it wherever you are and whatever 
you are doing. 

When a spiritual aspirant succeeds in 
acquiring a spiritual technique which sat- 
isfies these three conditions— simplicity, 
intensity and constancy— he will find it lead- 
ing him deeper and deeper into his con- 
sciousness And when he at last discovers 
his own true path, he will find that though 
it may contain elements of Karma, Dhyana, 
Bhakti and Jnana, it is in fact none of these. 
It is his own path, his own yoga. Every 
Tom, Ram and Rahim has his own yoga in 
the depths of his consciousness. Once it 
is discovered more than half of the struggles 
in spiritual life will be over. 

A uxiliary d isci plines 

Every spiritua 1 aspirant must hold on to 
one main path, one central discipline. But 
he soon realizes that this is not possible 
unless his inner life is supported by some 
auxiliary disciplines. In traditional treatises 
on Vedanta and Yoga these auxiliary disci- 
plines are regarded as qualifications. Accord- 
ing to what is known as the doctrine of 
adhikarin, a person is not considered eli- 
gible for the practice of the main discipline 
unless he acquires necessary qualifications. 
It is the neglect of this doctrine that is 
another cause for failure in spiritual life in 
modern times. 

The. nature of auxiliary disciplines varies 
from one school to another. In the school 
of Advaita they constitute the four-fold 
effort, sddhana -eat us lay a : discrimination. 
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dispassion, self-control and yearning for 
liberation. In Patanjali’s Yoga the auxiliary 
disciplines are the five rules of yama 
(truthfulness, chastity, non-violence, non- 
stealing, absence of greed) and the five rules 
of niyama (purity, contentment, austerity, 
self-study, self-surrender to God). The 
Bhakti schools have their own sets of rules, 
the chief of which is love of God. 

From a survey of the auxiliary disciplines 
followed in the different schools of spiritual- 
ity we can see that the three most important 
ones are : aspiration, detachment and dis- 
crimination. These represent the spiritual- 
ization of the three main faculties of man : 
feeling, will and reason. Unless these three 
faculties are purified and trained, it is not 
possible to practise any spiritual discipline 
properly. 

Aspiration^ is the primary motiveforce in 



sadhana which impels the soul Godward. 
It is faith energized and raised to a high 
degree of intensity. In the path of Jnana 
aspiration takes the form of longing for 
liberation, while in the path of Bhakti it 
takes the form of intense love for God. 

Human mind is seldom steady : some- 
times it longs for God and sometimes it 
runs after worldly pleasures. To keep the 
mind constantly turned towards the highest 
goal through intense aspiration is the main 
task in spiritual life. Patanjali calls it 
abhyasa , effort. This, however, is not 
possible unless the tendency of the mind to 
run after worldly pleasures is checked. This 
checking is done through vairagya or detach- 



ment. So Patanjali says : ‘The waves of 
the mind are controlled through abhyasa 
and vairagya.' 1 * Commenting on this 
aphorism, Vyasa gives a striking illustration : 
‘The river of mind flows in two opposite 
directions— towards virtue and liberation 
and towards vice and bondage. Through 
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dispassion the channel to sense-objects is 
to be closed, and through intelligent effort 
the channel to spiritual knowledge is to be 
opened.’ 14 

Thus aspiration and detachment represent 
the positive and negative aspects of spiri- 
tual effort. In order to maintain this two- 

the constant exercise of the 
reason is necessary. This is 
viveka or discrimination. It 



fold effort 
faculty of 
known as 

strengthens detachment and inflames aspir- 
ation, and keeps the soul on the right 
track. 

Apart from these auxiliary disciplines, two 
more factors are of great help in making 
spiritual effort fruitful. These are the guid- 
ance of an experienced teacher and the com- 
pany of holy men. Without the guidance 
of an illumined teacher spiritual progress 
gets considerably delayed. For many years 
are wasted in finding out the true path by the 
trial-and-error method. No less than Swami 
Vivekananda has borne testimony to the 
importance of the Guru in these burning 
words : ‘The one thing necessary is to be 
stripped of our vanities— the sense that we 
possess any spiritual wisdom— and to surren- 
der ourselves completely to the guidance of 
our Guru. The Guru only knows what will 
lead us towards perfection. We are quite 
blind to it. We do not know anything. This 
sort of humility will open the door of our 
heart for spiritual truths. Truth will never 
come into our minds so long as there will 
remain the faintest shadow of ahafnkara 
(egotism).’ 15 Service to an illumined Guru 

[Continued on page 308) 
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0 Continued from 

Gaudiipdda on the non-duality of pure con- 
sciousness 

Gaudapada, in his Mandukya-karika, 
proclaims that the non-causal Pure Con- 
sciousness is realized by the non-causal pure 
knowledge, and salutes the teacher who dis- 
covered and taught this philosophic and 
spiritual vision of Advaita, non-duality, in 
two famous verses. 

Beyond all conceptual thinking is jnanam , spiritual 
knowledge, and is ever non-different from the 
knowable Reality ; Brahman, the sole knowable 
Reality, is unborn (beyond causality) and eternal ; 
the non-causal (knowledge) realizes the non- 
causal (Brahman). 2 ^ 

I salute that best among the bi-peds (men), who 
has realized, through knowledge which is infinite 
like space, the non-separateness of all objects, 
which are also infinite like space, with the object 
of knowledge (Brahman). 2 ? 

Anticipating the views of John Welwood, 
John White, Robert E. Ornstein and 
others, quoted earlier, the ancient Indian law 
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the previous issue) 

giver Manu says that all higher spiritual 
truths are obtained only through inner pen- 
etration and the raising of consciousness to 
higher and higher levels. 

All these that have been expounded earlier (about 
the realization of the non-dual Pifre Conscious- 
ness), are the products of dhyana , Meditation ; 
none bereft of the knowledge of the Atman can, 
verily, enjoy the fruits of his labour (in peace 
and joy). 2 ^ 

We see the truth of this today when the 
contemporary high material prosperity 
through an efficient technology, alienated 
from higher spiritual values, has led to 
increasing psychic and social distortions and 
the inability to enjoy life in peace and joy. 

The chariot imagery and man's spiritual 
journey 

Speaking on Sadhanas or Preparations for 
the Higher Life, Swami Vivekananda said : 

Meditation is the one thing. Meditate ! The 
greatest thing is meditation. It is the nearest 
approach to spiritual life — the mind meditating. 
It is the one moment in our daily life that we 
are not at all material — the Soul thinking of 
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Itself, free from all matter— this marvellous 
touch of the Soul !29 

The Upanisads view the human personal- 
ity, consisting of the body, the sense-organs, 
mind, intellect, and the soul, in the light of 
the mighty evolutionary movements of 
nature. The Katha-U panisad employs a 
beautiful imagery— the imagery of the 
chariot— to illustrate the evolutionary 

advance at the human level : 

Know the Atman as the master within the chariot, 
and the body, verily as the chariot ; know the 
buddhi, enlightened reason, as the charioteer, and 
the manas (incipient mind), verily, as the reins. 

The sense-organs, they say, are the horses, and 
the roads for them to travel are the sense objects. 
The wise call Him (namely, the Atman) the 
enjoyer of the experiencer (when He is united 
with the body, senses and mind). 

He who is devoid of right understanding and 
with manas always indisciplined, his senses be- 
come uncontrolled, like the uncontrolled horses 
of a charioteer. 

He who is possessed of right understanding and 
with manas always disciplined, his senses become 
controlled, like the controlled horses of a 
charioteer. 

And he who is devoid of right understanding, 
with manas not disciplined and always impure, 
never attains that goal, but gets into the repetitive 
experience of worldliness. 

But he who is possessed of right understand- 
ing, with manas disciplined and ever pure, reaches 
that goal whence there is no return to worldliness 
again. 

He who has vijnana, or enlightened reason, for 
his charioteer, and a (disciplined) manas as the 
reins — he verily attains the end of the journey in 
that supreme divine state of Universality .30 

This imagery tells us that man has an 
inner journey to perform in the context of 
his outer journey in the world of space and 
time. The world of sight and sound, of 
touch and taste and smell, is the environ- 
ment for both the outer journey and the 
inner journey. The inner journey is a spiri- 

29. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. 5, p. 253. 

30. Katha-U panisad, 3.3-9. 



tual journey of inward penetration, made 
by training the psycho-physical energies and 
raising mind and consciousness to higher 
and higher levels. As the chariot gets its 
energy of movement from the horses, the 
body gets its energy of movement from the 
sense-organs, consisting of the nervous 
system and the brain. The organs of per- 
ception and the organs of action convert 
the animal body into a centre of the most 
dynamic activity in nature; but at the level 
of the senses themselves, this activity is 
mostly uncoordinated and, therefore, not fit 
for purposes beyond mere organic satisfac- 
tions and survival. It is this coordination 
that is provided by manas, or incipient 
mentality, which Swami Vivekananda 
renders as ‘mind indecisive’. It is even 
treated as merely a sixth sense-organ. As 
in the case of the horses, the reins, meant 
to control them, involve a charioteer to hold 
the reins. In the human system, this is the 
function of buddhi or enlightened reason. 
And behind the buddhi is the master of the 
chariot, whose is the journey, while the rest 
form equipments for his journey. 

Mere external journey in the world of 
space and time is what is termed sarhsara 
or worldliness, which means stagnation at 
the organic level. The Upanisad considers 
this as the spiritual death of man, which is 
more serious than physical death in the case 
of a species so high in evolution. Life’s 
journey, whether outward or inward, to be 
successful, needs the contributions of all the 
constituents of the human personality ; the 
body, the sense-organs, the manas, and the 
buddhi . Each of these plays a significant 
part in the journey ; but the most important 
thing is to ensure that the initiative and 
control pass from the body, the senses and 
the manas to the buddhi. This cannot 
happen unless the buddhi and the manas are 
trained and disciplined in their true forms. 
The true form of the manas is its pure state 
when it is aligned with buddhi above it, and 
ceases to be a mere appendage of the sense- 
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organs; then alone it can stand the stress 
and strain involved in its unique situation, 
namely, between the two powerful and 
initially opposite forces of the sense-organs 
and the bud d hi. All psychic breakdown is 
the snapping of the morns . The true form 
of buddhi is its pure state as enlightened 
reason, when it is independent of the mams 
and the sense-organs and functions as their 
guide and master. This is the source of 
far-sight and foresight. It then reflects the 
Pure Light of Consciousness of the Atman 
behind. When free from inebriations arising 
from the indigestion of wealth, power, 
knowledge, pedigree, drugs and wine, the 
buddhi becomes luminous and calm, steady 
and sure. Such a buddhi is the best guide 
in life’s journey. It denotes the fusion of 
intelligence, imagination, and will in their 
purest forms. Its impact on life is irresist- 
ible as well as wholesome. The Gita , 
therefore, speaks that the Atman is realized 
by the biuldhi and is unattainable by the 
sense-organs or the sense-bound manas — 
buddhi grdhyam atindriyam . 3l 

When the psycho-physical energy of man 
is directed by enlightened intelligence or 
enlightened reason, something wonderful 
happens : every step of his life’s journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quantity 
and quality of his life energy. The buddhi 
becomes freed from thraldom to the sense 
organs and from the service of mere organic 
survival. This freeing of buddhi, through 
the freeing of its physical instrument, the 
cerebral system, was achieved by nature, in 
a small way, in man, through evolutionary 
processes initiated even in the pre-human 
stage. In the words of neurologist Grey 
Walter : 

The acquisition of internal temperature control, 
thermo stasis, was a supreme event in neural, 
indeed, in all natural history. It made possible 
the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. Its 



particular importance was that it completed, in 
one section of the brain, an automatic system of 
stabilisation for the vital functions of the 
organism — a condition known as homeostasis. 
With this arrangement, other parts of the brain 
are left free for functions not immediately related 
to the vital engine or the senses, for functions sur- 
passing the wonders of homeostasis itse 

The matter is epitomized in a famous 
saying of the French physiologist Claude 
Bernard : La fixite du milieu interieur est 
la condition de la vie libre (a fixed interior 
milieu is the condition for the free life ). 32 

The spiritual journey, as I said earlier, is 
essentially an interior journey, and not an 
outer journey in space and time. Man, as 
a product of nature’s evolution, is a unique 
specimen of that evolution, holding the key 
to the mystery of nature, to the purpose of 
evolution, and to the meaning of all 
existence. His psycho -physical system is 
a miniature universe in itself; the immen- 
sity of its interior dimension is obscured by 
the smallness of its external physical cover- 
ing or kosa (sheath), as Vedanta terms it. 
The body and the environing world consti- 
tute the gross outer fringes of reality; this 
is reality as revealed by the sense-organs. 
As we penetrate into the interior, we come 
across subtler and, accordingly, more 
immense aspects of reality; these are 
revealed only by the mind. With the 
advance of knowledge, the conviction is 
borne in upon man that, if ever there is an 
eternal, changeless, and accordingly, infi- 
nite dimension to reality, it must lie in the 
centre of consciousness ; such a centre can 
be discovered only through a mighty pen- 
etration, which will also reveal the nature of 
the various layers or sheaths covering reality. 
This is what the Indian sages did, including 
the great Buddha of a later age r and this is 
what the Upanisads convey to us in words 
which bear the stamp of authentic 
experience. 

3S* Grey Walter, The Living Brain (London: 
Gerald Dnck Worth & Co., 1953), p. 16. 
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The spiritual journey as inner penetration 

In the course of this inner penetration to 
the Atman, man comes across, says Vedanta, 
not only subtler dimensions of Reality, but 
also more immense resources of energy. The 
first form of energy that becomes manifest 
in a human being is his or her muscular 
energy; this multiplied becomes bull power 
and horse power. The muscle power is the 
outermost and grossest, sthula, in Sanskrit, 
dimension of human energy. This muscle 
power of man or horse is insignificant 
compared to the multi-million horse-power 
rockets of modem space technology. 

Behind the muscle, there is the tiny nerve 
fibre ; it is subtle compared to the large 
muscle ; but cut out that nerve fibre, and the 
muscle is dead. Thus at the very outset of 
our investigation, we realize that, behind 
the gross muscle power, there is a subtle, 
but more significant, and more immense, 
energy system in the nerves. Investigating 
further, we find that, behind the nervous 
system, there is the more subtle psychic 
energy system, sustaining and controlling 
that nervous system. If that psychic sys- 
tem breaks down, the muscle and the nerve 
will become powerless to function. Thus 
we see that, as we go deeper into man, we 
come across subtler energies within him. 
Further, we also note that, as we progress 
from the gross to the subtle, human energy 
resources become more and more immense 
in quantity, quality, and range. The ancient 
sages of the Upanisads successfully tried to 
penetrate man in depth with their highly 
trained and pure minds. 

Penetrating behind the psychic system, 
they discovered the infinite and most subtle 
and most immense spiritual energy system 
in man in the Atman, the true Self of man. 
It is this discovery that is conveyed by that 
short mantra from the Chandogya U panisad : 
Tat tv am asi — ‘That thou art”. 33 



Through this investigation and experience, 
Vedanta discovered the profound truth 
about man, just as modem physics dis- 
covered the truth of the immense energies 
hidden at the nuclear core of a lump of 
matter, that human energy resources are 
organized on an ascending scale of subtlety, 
immensity, and inwardness : suks md, 

mahdntasca, pratyagatma-bh u tasca, in the 
language of Samkaracarya, giving the mean- 
ing of the term Para, higher used in the 
verses to be presently quoted (Kat ha- 
ll panisad 3.10); this subtlety, immensity, 
and inwardness reach their final consumma- 
tion in the Atman, the pure and non-dual 
Consciousness. Speaking on ‘Vedanta in 
All Its Phases’ at Calcutta in 1897 Swami 
Vivekananda presented India’s experience 
of man’s search for truth gracefully rising, 
from the field of external physical nature, 
to the strange new field of the internal 
nature of man, to the ‘within’ aspect of 
nature ( Complete Works, Vol. 3, pp. 330- 
31). 

Just as the Greek mind, or the modern European 
mind, wants to find the solution of life, and of 
all the sacred problems of being, by searching 
into the external world, so* also did our fore- 
fathers ; and just as the Europeans failed, they 
failed also. But the Western people never made 
a move more ; they remained there ; they failed 
in the search for the solution of the great 
problems of life and death in the external world ; 
and there they remained, stranded ; our fore- 
fathers also found it impossible, bnt were bolder 
in declaring the utter helplessness of the senses 
to find the solution. Nowhere else was the answer 
put than in the Upanisads (Taittinya-U panisad 

2.4) ; yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasd saha 
— ‘From whence words come back reflected, along 
with the mind, without attaining “The Truth” ’ ; 
na tatra cakfuh gacchati, na vak gacchati — 
‘There the eye cannot go, nor can speech reach’ 
(Kena-U pani$ad 1.3). 

There are various sentences which declare the 
utter helplessness of the senses ; bnt they did not 
stop there; they fell back upon the internal 
nature of man ; they went to get the answer from 
their own soul. They became introspective. 
They gave up external nature as a failure, as 
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nothing could be done there, as no hope, no 
answer, could be found. They discovered that 
dull, dead matter would not give them truth ; and 
they fell back upon the shining soul of man, 
and there, the answer was found.34 

Referring to the advance attained by 
ancient India in this ‘Science of Human 
Possibilities’, Max Muller observes : 

Bui if it seems strange to you that the old Indian 
philosophers should have known more about the 
soul than Greek or medieval or modern philos- 
ophers, let us remember that, however much the 
telescopes for observing the stars of heaven have 
been improved, the observatories of the soul have 
remained much the same.35 

The Katha U panfead gives us a glimpse 
into this inner penetration in the verses 10 
and 11 of its third chapter. Introducing 
these verses, Samkaracarya says in his com- 
mentary : Adhuna , yat padam gantavyam, 
tasya indriydni sthuldni arabhya , suksmatar- 
atamyakramena pratyagdtmatayd adhigamah 
kartavya, ityevamartham idam drabhyate— 
‘Now that state, which is to be attained 
(through the spiritual journey), a journey 
which begins with the sense organs which are 
gross, and proceeds through comparatively 
subtler and subtler aspects-that state is to 
be realized as the pratyagdtman, the Inner 
Self.’ In order to convey this truth the 
Upanisad proceeds as follows : 

The sense-objects (in their nuclear dimensions) 
are para that is, higher, than the sense-organs, the 
manas is higher than the sense objects ; the 
buddhi is higher than the manas ; the mahan 
atma (great self that is, the Cosmic Mind) is 
higher than the buddhi. 

The avyakta (undifferentiated Nature) is higher 
than the mahat (Cosmic Mind); the Puru$a (the 
infinite Seif) is higher than the avyakta. There is 



34. Complete Works (1978), vol. 3, p. 330-31. 
36. Max Muller, Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy (London : 1894), p. 7. 



nothing higher than the Purusa that is the finale, 
that is the supreme goal 3G 

The layers spoken of in these verses as 
covering reality are described as kosas or 
sheaths in the Taittiriya-U panisad (second 
and third books). They are five in num- 
ber : annamaya, material or physical, consti- 
tuted by the body and the environing physi- 
cal nature revealed by the sense-organs; 
prdnamaya, man o may a, and vijndnamaya, 
corresponding to the three layers of the 
sense-organs, manas, and buddhi ; and 
anandamaya , corresponding to the avyakta 
or undifferentiated nature. Indriyas , manas 
and buddhi may stand for the bio -spherical, 
the psychical, and the noospherical of 
modern enumeration. 

Studying the phenomenon of man and 
seeking for the true focus of his experience 
of selfhood at the core of his personality, 
Vedanta came across these five kosas or 
sheaths, enumerated also as the three 
sarirns or bodies, namely, sthula .<arira, gross 
body, suk-sma sarira, subtle body, and 
kdrana sarira, causal body, in all of which, 
as remarked by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 
his translation of the Gita, ‘There is no 
changeless centre or immortal nucleus in 
these pretenders to selfhood.’ 37 
The body, the sense-organs, the mind, 
and the ego, all lay claim to being the Self 
of man. Before enquiry, man takes one 
or other of them as his self. But philo- 
sophical enquiry reveals their not-self 
character ; it reveals each one of them as 
an object with reflected light of conscious- 
ness, and not as a subject which is self- 
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luminous; each is a samghata or aggregate, 
in the terminology of Vedanta and Buddha, 
and as such, subject to change and destruc- 
tion. 

The search for the Self must leave them 
behind and proceed deeper. If nothing is 
discovered beyond these changing not-self 
elements,, man is right in resigning himself 
to nihilism in philosophy and pragmatism 
in life. Vedanta, however, finds in the facts 
of experience enough intimations of a 
changeless reality, which justify a more 
penetrating investigation of experience by 
reason. Reason is confronted by the 
puzzling fact that the diverse experiences of 
man form a unity ; and there is also the fact 
of memory. These presuppose a change- 
less centre in man ; without such a change- 
less centre, the perceptions of change, the 
experience of memory, and their attribution 
to one and the same knowing subject, will 
become inexplicable. Such a scrutiny of 
experience revealed to Vedanta the presence 
of a changeless subject or knower at the 
centre of the knowing process, at the core 
of the human personality. As affirmed by 
Sariikaracarya in his Vivekacudamani : 

There is some entity, eternal by nature, the basis 
of the experience of ego-sense, the witness of the 
three states (of waking, dream, and deep sleep), 
and distinct from the five sheaths. 

Who knows everything that happens in the wak- 
ing, dream and deep sleep states ; who is aware 
of the presence or absence of the mind and its 
functions ; and who is the basis of the ego- 
sense. 33 

The discovery of the truth of the immor- 
tal Self behind the mortal body-mind com- 
plex is the universal ‘gospel’, or good news. 
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which the Upanisads have left as their im- 
mortal legacy to all humanity. It was not 
just an intellectual discovery through a 
speculative venture; it was a spiritual real- 
ization, holding at the same time vast possi- 
bilities for the intellectual and moral life of 
man. It underwrites and guarantees the pre- 
cious value of freedom of the human spirit. 
Being a spiritual discovery, it is announced 
to the world at large not as an intellectual 
formula to be believed in, but a spiritual fact 
to be realized, by every human being. The 
discovery by a few is to be translated into 
a re-discovery by the many ; for it is the 
birthright of one and all . This makes it a 
compelling message to all men. 

The Katha-U panisad knew the universal 
appeal of this message. In verse twelve of 
its third chapter, the Upanisad spells out 
the universality of the Atman, and its veri- 
fiability in life : 

This Atman, (being) hidden in all beings, is not 
manifest (to all). But (It) can be realized by all 
who are trained to inquire into subtle truths by 
means of their sharp and subtle reason.39 

As the eternal subject or knower, it is 
an ever-present datum of experience and not 
a mere logical construction ; but it does not 
reveal itself as such to one and all. Not 
to speak of ordinary people, even great 
scholars fail to comprehend the Atman. 
The verse gives the reason ; gudhah — ‘it is 
subtle, hidden’. It is a mysterious presence; 
it is a splendour, but imprisoned,; in the 
language of Robert Browning in his poem 
Paracelsus ; and therefore na prakasate— ‘it 
is not manifest’ ; asamskrtabuddheh 
avijneyatvat — ‘since (it is) unknown to him 
whose buddhi or reason is not refined or 
purified’, comments Samkaracarya. It is 
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not present on the surface of experience; 
it is hidden in its depth. 

Though a mystery, the Atman shall not 
always remain so; though an unknown, 
Vedanta does not treat it as an unknowable. 
Drsyate — ‘It can be seen, realized’, through 
pure buddhi , since it is an ever-present 
datum of experience. What is that buddhi 
which achieves this ? Agryayd buddhya 
suksmaya— ‘by buddhi which is sharp and 
subtle.’ Explaining the meaning of this, 
Samkamcarya says in his commentary : 

9 

Indriyebhyah para hyarthd ityadiprakdrena, 
suksmata par ampary adarsanena, parafri 

suk?mam drastum silarh yesam te sukstna - 
darsinah— ‘They are suksmadarsinah — 
“subtle seers”— who are trained, through 
seeing subtler and subtler realities as len- 
tioned in the passage : “the objects are 
higher than the sense-organs” etc. (verses 
ten and eleven), to see the supremely subtle 
reality (of the Purusa or the Atman).’ 

The Katha Upanisad then proceeds in 
verses thirteen and fifteen expound this 
extraordinary Vedantic discipline of inner 
penetration for the realization of the Atman 
and the sweet fruit of that penetration : 

Let the prajna (wise man) merge the speech in 
the manas, and the manas in the buddhi ; let him 
merge the buddhi in the Cosmic Mind, and merge 
that Cosmic Mind again in the Self of Peace (the 

Atman or the Pur u§ a) 40 

The Atman is significantly characterized as 
consisting of sdnti (peace). Commenting on 
this, Samkaracarya says : Sprite, sarva- 

visesa pratyastamita rupe, avikriye, sarvant - 
are sarva buddhi pratyaya saksini, mukhya 
atmani — ‘In the peace of the primary 
Atman (Real Self which is) characterized 
by the complete cessation of all differentia- 
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tion, changeless, the innermost reality of all, 
and the witness of all the pulsations of 
buddhi 

By realizing that Atman which is beyond sound, 
beyond taste, beyond smell, even beyond the mahat 
Cosmic Mind, formless, imperishable, eternal, 
beginningless and endless, and immntable, (man) 
is liberated from the jaws of deaths 

The vedantic clarion call : Arise ! Awake ! 

Vedanta proclaims that something won- 
derful happens when man succeeds in still- 
ing the sense-organs and the mind ; it brings 
him face to face with the mystery of his 
own true Self. Just as in physical science, 
we study the behaviour of matter under vari- 
ous conditions, such as extremely high or 
extremely low temperatures and pressures, 
and the resulting phenomena are wonderful, 
similarly, in the science of man’s inner life, 
which Vedanta developed into what Julian 
Huxley wants modem physical science to 
develop into, namely, ‘a science of human 
possibilities’, we have a study of man un- 
der various conditions of inner discipline, 
which has yielded results more wonderful and 
significant than those in the physical sciences. 
The highest result of such discipline of the 
energies of the inner life is total illumina- 
tion— jhana or bod hi, the state of spiritual 
incandescence, and creative peace. 

Consciousness becomes an explicit datum 
in experience in the form of a hazy aware- 
ness of the environment, with the appearance 
of the living cell in evolution. From that 
stage up to the stage of man, we find a 
parallel and gradual evolution of the depth 
and range of consciousness and a corre- 
sponding grip of the organism on the environ- 
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ment. Vedanta refers to this as evolution 
of the physical organism and manifestation 
of consciousness. Progress in the defining 
and coordinating of this awareness is regis- 
tered as advance in knowledge. All crea- 
tures, says the Devimdhdtmyam, have their 
knowledge confined to the world of sense 
objects— jhdnamasti sanvastasya jantor- 
visayagocare. 

Consciousness at this level is tied down 
to the organic system, whose primary urge 
is only organic satisfaction and organic sur- 
vival. It is this consciousness and this 
knowledge that becomes capable, at the 
human level, to penetrate into the heart of 
Reality, in its external and internal dimen- 
sions. 

If the innermost Self is all peace, the 
outermost sheath, the annamaya , or the 
physical self, is all noise and distraction. 
The farther we are from the centre of our 
Atman, the more become the noise and dis- 
traction of our lives. Peace is not in things 
outside, says Vedanta, but in man himself. 
This peace has to be realized by the devel- 
opment of the capacity for inner penetra- 
tion through inner discipline. The struc- 
ture of human life becomes steady when it 
is founded on the rock of the eternal Atman 
within, of the indwelling God in every being. 

The raising of consciousness from lower 
to higher levels, and finally taking it out of 
the network of relativity, is the hardest task 
that man can set for himself. The gravi- 
tational pulls of the non-spiritual parts of 
his being, consisting of sarhskaras or 
vdsands— impressions, make this path out 
of bounds for any but the most heroic of 



men— the dhlras— as the Upanisads term 
them. Most people need much practical 
help and guidance, and several easy steps, 
in this path ; and that is provided by Vedanta 
in its bhakti and other paths of its practical 
science of spirituality. In these, there is 
legitimate place for rituals and other out- 
ward spiritual practices, if the goal of spiri- 
tual growth is constantly kept in view. 
The Katha-U pants ad summons all humanity 
to undertake this great adventure of raising 
consciousness to its highest level of purity, 
luminosity, and universality. 

Arise ! Awake ! enlighten yourself by resorting 
to the great (teachers) ; like the sharp edge of 
razor is that path, so say the sages, difficult to 
tread, and hard to cross .42 

Implicit in this philosophy of Vedanta is 
the fulfilment of the hopes of one and all 
to reach the summit, since that fulfilment, 
forming one’s very Self, is built into each 
and every human being. What is needed is 
only man’s awakening to this inalienable 
heritage of his— his inborn divinity. 

Awakened thus, each may follow the path 
that suits him or her best ; and Vedanta 
provides different paths to suit different 
types of mind and mood, of endowment 
and capacity. 

{To be concluded) 
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THE TRUTH THAT FREES 

DR. LETA JANE LEWIS 



Truth is reality. It accords exactly with 
that which is, or has been, or shall be . 1 
Knowledge of the truth is power. On the 
empirical level, we use it to overcome the 
limitation*' which cloud our lives with fear. 
As we discover scientific truth, we gain con- 
trol over nature and free ourselves from 
suffering. Only a few hundred years ago, 
raging smallpox epidemics killed millions of 
people. More recently the discoveries of the 
virus which causes the disease and of the 
vaccine which prevents it have eliminated 
horrible suffering and death. 

Science has considerably increased the 
longevity of prosperous educated people. 
Yet suffering has by no means been elim- 
inated even for them. Despite the best 
medical skill, people die in hospitals every 
day, bum victims often after weeks of tor- 
ture, and cardiac patients sometimes over- 
night. Although it has made miraculous 
progress, science still has its limitations 
and probably always will. But 
even if scientists were to learn all there is 
to know, there is one truth which would 
eternally defy all their efforts. That is the 
truth of change. No object in the universe 
remains forever unchanged. No finite thing 
is absolutely permanent. Even an iron 
mountain, given sufficient time, will disin- 
tegrate and disappear. The soft, corrupt- 
ible human body rarely lasts more than one 
hundred years. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and landslides have wiped out villages, even 
entire cities, in a few minutes. Although 
the time may conceivably come when medi- 
cal science will cure all possible cancers and 
slow hardening of the arteries, it is unlikely 
that we will ever be able to extend our life 
expectancy to reach two hundred years. 
Whatever science may leam and whatever 
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we may do with the acquired knowledge, we 
cannot conquer suffering and death. Change 
holds the trump card. 

Thus, the first of the Buddha’s four noble 
Truths, the Truth that there is suffering, is 
scientifically correct. The second of his 
noble Truths, that there is a cause of suffer- 
ing, is axiomatic. But what logic is there to 
the Buddha’s third noble Truth, that suffer- 
ing can be overcome, and to his fourth noble 
Truth, that there is a way to overcome It ? 
Are these so-called Truths actually in accord 
with that which is ? 

Jesus apparently agreed with the Buddha. 
He taught his followers that they would 
know the Truth and that it would make 
them free . 2 He told them to be of good 
cheer, for he had overcome the world . 3 A 
great Upanisadio seer likewise promised : 
‘Hear all ye children of immortal Bliss. I 
have known that Truth which is beyond 
darkness. You also, having- realized that 
Truth, go beyond death .’ 4 

What is this Truth which, according to 
three of the world’s great wise men, defies 

the ultimate law of nature..? Swami Pra- 

• * 

bhavananda elucidates : ‘Although it may 
sound strange to Western ears, I must point 
out here that wo kinds of truth exist. One 
kind of truth is perceived by the senses ; 
and the other kind of truth . . . cannot be 
perceived by the senses. . . . ’ 5 The trans- 
cendent Truth which the senses cannot per- 
ceive is, in Biblical symbolism, the divine 
breath which God blew into Adam’s body 

at the time of creation. Because this Truth 

♦ 

of man’s divinity is absolute, that is, above * 

2- John 8 : 32. 

3- John 16 : 33. 

4 - Quoted by Swami Prabhavananda in Religion 
in Practice (Hollywood: Vedanta Press, 1968), 
p. 32. 

5* ibid., p, 71. 




